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La Question agraire en Irlande au commencement du vingtieme 
siecle. By Etienne Bechaux. Paris, Librairie Nouvelle de Droit 
et de Jurisprudence, 1906. — 472 pp. 

The agitation in Ireland at the present moment regarding the land 
problem shows that it is by no means a settled question. For the past 
half -century there has been more or less agitation on this subject, which 
has resulted in repeated legislation by the British Parliament, seeking 
to solve the agrarian question and to place agriculture in Ireland on 
a sound economic basis. 

The present volume aims to set forth the status of this movement at 
the commencement of the twentieth century. The author is a lawyer 
and pleads the cause of the Irish peasantry on the basis of justice. 
For his facts he relies on history, personal travels in Ireland and con- 
versations with prominent Irish agitators and English parliamentarians. 
His facts and his pleadings are then arranged, as the author writes in 
his preface, as follows : 

My work comprises four books : the first gives a summary of the agrarian 
question to the beginning of the twentieth century and shows how the forma- 
tion of a peasant proprietorship ought to be the inevitable consequence of 
preceding efforts; the second book sets forth the improved land conditions 
at the beginning of the century; the third is devoted exclusively to the law 
of 1903, to its judicial effects and to its economic consequences; the fourth 
book presents an account of other factors which have operated to improve 
agricultural conditions in Ireland, including the results of private efforts 
and of the state. 

It is evident, therefore, that we have before us a book dealing with 
the history of the agrarian movement in Ireland and its social and 
economic effects. But the central point is the law of 1903, and the 
history of agrarianism in Ireland up to that time is treated only in a 
cursory manner. While the student would naturally wish for a more 
detailed account of the origin and early development of land tenure in 
Ireland, which is unique in the land-tenure systems of the world, the 
author briefly traces an outline of its early history and brings it down 
to 1847, and from that point enters a little more fully into the history 
of the movement by a discussion of the laws passed by Parliament at 
various times to relieve the situation. At no point are the pages dull 
or uninteresting. The language is clear, and the statements are sup- 
ported by the texts of the laws or by quotations from parliamentary 
papers or other reliable sources. And where any doubt might arise 
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as to the correctness of the author's translation into the French lan- 
guage, he frequently gives the English phrases also. 

The law of 1903, according to the author, has for its final purpose 
the creation of a peasant proprietorship with the aid of the state. In 
this law the efforts of Parliament and the demands of justice are in 
accord. One of the striking features of the book is the recognition 
by a French writer of the worthy efforts made by the British govern- 
ment during the past twenty years to create a peasant proprietorship 
and to ameliorate the condition of Irish agricultural laborers. ' ' Their 
physical and moral wants, their education and the sanitary conditions 
of their homes have received the attention of legislators" (p. 318). 
Hence the law of 1903 is characterized as a law of " social and eco- 
nomic reconstruction " ; and to show that it is so the author traces the 
working of the law from August, 1903, when it went into effect, up to 
January 1 , 1905. This law seems so important and far-reaching in its 
effects on the welfare of the Irish peasantry that nearly half the volume 
is taken up with a discussion of its provisions and of the practical bene- 
fits thus far attained by its operation. 

But it is the economic aspect of the Irish agrarian problem which is 
especially worthy of notice. The author shows what in various coun- 
tries is regarded as the " economic-size farm," which is defined as an 
amount of land sufficient, without any other source of income, to sup- 
port the laborer and his family in accordance with the standard of 
living of that class of labor in the respective countries. As Ireland is 
primarily an agricultural country, it is almost axiomatic to say that the 
welfare of the peasantry depends upon the amount and fertility of 
arable land. Vast estates and " non-economic-size farms" exist side 
by side, and the law of 1903 aims to change this by a more equitable 
adjustment of the size of farms. This is especially true in certain dis- 
tricts which the author designates as " over-populated " — in which the 
number of inhabitants and the quantity of arable land are so out of re- 
lation that a large number of small farms exist from which the tenant is 
unable to make a decent livelihood. This is the point of the author's 
contention : that so many small farmers fail in Ireland through inability 
to secure more land on which to bestow their labor — a point to which 
the attention of the British government is earnestly called. This is re- 
garded as the chief source of poverty among the Irish peasantry, the 
cause of emigration, the reason of agitation ; and the solution of this 
problem, it is believed, lies in the creation of a peasantry who own their 
land and enough of it from which to make a good living. 

The other factors which have entered into the improvement of agri- 
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cultural conditions, and which are briefly discussed, are the agricultural 
organization society, cooperative associations and the department of 
agriculture. The aims of these organizations are described and a re- 
view of the work accomplished is given. And although a great deal 
more could have been said along these lines, the author says enough to 
give the reader an idea of the forces at work to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of the Irish peasant class, and to give a suitable setting to a book 
which is impartial, interesting and commendable. 

James B. Morman. 

United States Department of Agriculture, 

Washington, D. C. 

At the Works : A Study of a Manufacturing Town. By Lady 
Bell. London, Edward Arnold, 1907. — xvi, 272 pp. 

The manufacturing town is Middlesbrough ; the authoress is the wife 
of Sir Hugh Bell, the great ironmaster, and her subject is the social con- 
dition of the workers employed at the blast furnaces and other iron 
works. The book thus forms a useful supplement to the Reports of the 
Mosely Commission (1903) and the reports of the British Iron Trade 
Commission on American Industrial Conditions and Competition 
(1902). Higher wages and the greater use of mechanical appliances 
form the main differences between blast-furnace practice in the United 
States as compared with Great Britain. Mr. P. Walls of the National 
Federation of Blastfurnacemen said, in his Mosely report, that "con- 
sidering that blastfurnacemen in the North of England work three shifts 
of eight hours, and that the American works two shifts of men on twelve 
hours, the former are as well paid as the latter. In most instances the 
twenty-four hours' money just about balances. . . . When we come to 
what is termed the common labourer the Americans get practically double 
the wages paid in England." This extract gives us a standard of com- 
parison. 

At a Middlesbrough blast furnace a laborer works from 6 a. m. to 
S p. m. (including mealtimes) for j,s. 6d. a day, and from that point 
wages range upwards to the furnace- keeper, who gets from £2, 10s. to 
£4 for eight hours' work. Lady Bell says : 

Out of 1270 people paid in a given week, 23 (these were boys only) re- 
ceived under 10s. per week, 50 more boys received under 20s., 96 men, 
mostly laborers, received under 205., 398 received between 205. and 30^., 
410 between 305. and 405., 235 between 405. and 60s., 58 between 6oj. 
and 805., and four over 80J [p. 48.] 



